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THE ENGLISH GIRL IN FICTION 



BY MES. W. L. COURTNEY. 



A lover of London and a lover of nature once maintained 
that yon could not walk down the whole length of even the 
worst of its slum streets without catching some glimpse up 
a side alley or along a distant vista of a green and growing 
tree. It is probably just as true to say that no novel since 
Fielding and Richardson down to the present day is with- 
out its portrait of an English girl. Fielding put her upon 
a pedestal as Sophia Western, Richardson sentimentalized 
her in Clarissa. Thackeray, following Fielding rather than 
Richardson, hut a little influenced by both, gave us insipid 
goodness in Amelia Sedley, and the Madonna-goddess type 
in Laura Pendennis. However, he atoned for these rather 
undiscriminating presentments by his real flesh-and-blood, 
early Victorian young woman with a character, Ethel New- 
come, and his still more real Regency young woman with- 
out a character, Becky Sharp. Dickens 's girls carried senti- 
mental insipidity even further than Thackeray's, and his 
novels are unredeemed by any girl portrait which can stand 
beside Ethel or Becky. Lord Lytton's young women were 
as unreal as his romantic heroes; and it was left to the 
women novelists of the nineteenth century, with perhaps 
Anthony Trollope as their one male competitor, to paint 
the English girl as she has come to be known by the genera- 
tion now old enough to judge her. 

The truth is that anything like an accurate portrait of the 
normal English girl of the upper classes does not date back 
much before 1850. And not without good reason. A good 
portrait, though preserving the type, must also individual- 
ize it, and before 1850 no well-brought-up young English- 
woman had any individuality worth mentioning, or, if she 
had, she took very good care to conceal it. The only excep- 
tion which I can call to mind, and one must have one excep- 
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tioii to prove the rule, is Miss Austen's Elizabeth in Pride 
and Prejudice. She is the solitary instance of a young, un- 
married girl of strong individuality as the chief and most 
interesting figure in a novel, which does really represent the 
life of what early Victorian England called the gentry. In 
the mid- Victorian period girls begin to come to their own, 
partly, no doubt, because of the exceptional and independent 
position of the two great women novelists of the period, 
Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot. Neither of these could 
create colorless types. George Eliot out of her own bitter 
experience drew Maggie Tulliver, Charlotte Bronte in her 
moorland solitude imagined Jane Eyre and Shirley and 
Lucy Snowe. But somewhere about 1850, following close 
upon Jane Eyre and anticipating The Mill on the Floss by 
ten years, Charlotte Mary Yonge, a normal Englishwoman 
leading an ordinary life and with no exceptional experience 
to develop her powers, began that long series of domestic 
novels on which young English womanhood was reared for 
nearly half a century ; and before the pen had quite dropped 
from her fingers it was taken up — with a difference — by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

A comparison between the two writers, who covered so 
long a period in English letters, is in itself interesting. 
Mrs. Ward was born two years before Miss Yonge published 
The Heir of Redely ffe, the first novel which made her 
famous; the younger writer, who had herself in early life 
been among Miss Yonge 's disciples, published her own first 
important novel, Robert Elsmere, in 1888. Though Miss 
Yonge had not then ceased writing — indeed her last story, 
Modern Broods, did not appear until 1900, the year before 
her death — all her work, which will survive, was by that date 
long behind her; but her successor is happily still giving us 
girl portraits, witness The Mating of Lydia, only published 
this year. Between them, therefore, these two distinguished 
novelists have covered more than the lifetime of two genera- 
tions. And what generations ! For it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the six decades between 1850 and 1910 have 
meant more for English womanhood, and indeed for woman- 
hood throughout the Western world, than any previous six 
centuries. 

Just contrast for a moment the position of women in 1850, 
when higher education was still a dream of the future, with 
their position in 1910, when most of the learned professions 
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are open to them and they are already far on the way toward 
political enfranchisement. When Miss Yonge began writing 
a family council was held to decide whether the career of 
an author was proper for a young woman, and it was de- 
cided that it could only be countenanced, if she gave all her 
profits to some deserving object. The Census figures for 
1911 show an astonishing variety of trades and professions 
pursued by women as a livelihood, and the list would be 
even longer, but for the mistaken zeal of the more advanced 
spirits, who signalized that year by a determined protest 
against being enumerated by a Government which refused to 
grant them citizenship. From shrinking authorship to mili- 
tant suffragism is a far cry indeed ; but it marks with suffi- 
cient emphasis the number of milestones passed by women, 
whilst Miss Yonge and Mrs. Ward were chronicling their 
progress. 

The qualifications of the two writers for their task were 
not dissimilar. Both were in the best sense of the word 
cultured, both were the product of the best kind of English 
home; from neither would ever come a page or a sentence 
which could possibly bring a blush to the cheek of the most 
sensitive young person, and yet both did describe real life, 
the guarded life of English domesticity among the upper 
middle classes. Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Charlotte 
Yonge have as much claim to be called realists as Mr. H. G. 
Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett, in the sense that they are 
close observers and faithful recorders. That they chose to 
limit their observations for the most part to these so-called 
" upper classes " is their business; after all, those classes 
may conceivably be just as well worth observing as Mr. 
Wells's shopmen and Mr. Arnold Bennett's Midland manu- 
facturers. That they particularly observed the English 
girl will be an unmixed gain to future students of the 
feminist movement. Miss Yonge, as befitted her date, ob- 
served her in submission, Mrs. Ward observed her on the 
threshold of revolt. The older writer, who belonged to the 
ecclesiastical traditions of Keble and Pusey, could never get 
far away from the English vicarage; the later novelist, 
brought up in the critical Arnold tradition, felt, as Matthew 
Arnold had felt, the " sick fatigue, the languid doubt " of 
a generation which had ceased to be more than " light half- 
believers of their casual creeds." Consequently she de- 
serted the vicarage for the larger world of society, and she 
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concerned herself with the political, industrial, and social 
problems of the later nineteenth century. But in spite of 
this marked difference in the pictures presented, the his- 
torian of the future, desirous to see what the English girl 
was like in the six decades before militant suffragism was 
thought of, could not do better than begin with Miss Yonge 
and follow on with Mrs. Ward. 

Miss Yonge is probably not so well known now across 
the Atlantic as her successor. Reared in a quiet English 
village, and taught by a clever father Greek and Latin, 
mathematics and all the subjects which belong to a univer- 
sity education, but which were not then as a rule included 
in a young lady's curriculum, she preferred all her life to 
hide her light under a bushel. She was an only child, with 
a longing for childish companionship which finds rather 
pathetic expression in the pictures of family life in full 
nurseries and school-rooms so frequent in her novels. The 
Daisy Chain, with its sequel The Trial, The Pillars of the 
House, and Magnum Bonum are the best instances; but 
almost every one of her modern stories — she was also a 
prolific writer of historical novels — gives a group of care- 
fully differentiated portraits of growing boys and girls — 
witness The Young Stepmother, Heartsease, The Clever 
Woman of the Family, Countess Kate, The Stokesley Se- 
cret, and others too numerous to mention. The Heir of Red- 
ely ffe made her fame. Mid- Victorian sentimentality sobbed 
over its consumptive hero; its successor, Heartsease, drew 
tears from the emotional Charles Kingsley, and for long 
made Violet a leading favorite among feminine Christian 
names. But I venture to think that both these novels are 
more characteristic of their period than of their creator. 
Dickens had taught the public to wallow in emotion ; Oliver 
Twist, Little Nell, and Tiny Tim, not to mention Paul Dom- 
bey and " What are the wild waves saying," all belong to 
the 'forties. Thackeray's robuster genius had not yet had 
time to produce its full effect, and the sterner and soberer 
fiction of George Eliot was still in the future. Miss Yonge 
was almost, bound to give her readers consumptive heroes 
and pathetically forgiving wives until success gave her 
courage to follow her individual bent. Then she wrote The 
Daisy Chain. It begins indeed with a carriage accident 
causing the death of the mother and the hopeless disable- 
ment of the eldest daughter, but, having made this sacrifice 
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to the prevailing taste, goes on in a wholesomer vein to de- 
scribe the life of a healthy and singularly lively and enter- 
prising family of boys and girls. Its real heroine is not 
poor pathetic, crippled Margaret, but Ethel, the clever, 
ugly duckling of the school-room, whose sterling worth 
makes her in the long run the mainstay of the family and 
the chosen companion of her father, Dr. May. As an excel- 
lent foil to her we have pretty, worldly Flora, with her head 
as full of balls and parties as Ethel's is of Latin grammar 
and helping her brothers, and so anxious to make a good 
match that she is ready to take up with an idiot because he 
happens to be a member of Parliament. It is characteristic 
of all Miss Tonge's clever women that their ideal is the 
helpmeet, and they are therefore always ready to subordi- 
nate their own gifts to those of their masculine relatives. 
Ethel only keeps up with Norman and teaches little Tom 
until household duties and the claims of her elder brother's 
parish assert themselves, when her Greek and Latin go 
cheerfully by the board. Eosamund in The Three Brides 
declares that any woman worth thinking of would rather 
help her husband to shine than shine herself, and Bessie 
Merrifield in Beechcroft at Rockstone, a sequel to The 
StoJcesley Secret, readily abandons London and authorship 
to be the prop and comfort of her parents' declining years 
in the country. It is clear that Miss Yonge's views were 
formed before living your own life had become a popular 
creed, though she lived to see suburban Noras' slamming 
doors behind them, and an Ibsenite ideal of independence in 
the ascendant. 

Indeed, she has put much of herself into Ethel May, the 
plain, spectacled, clever girl whom her brothers' school-boy 
friends call " the Doctor in petticoats." Ethel is not with- 
out her own little romance ; there is a visit to Oxford to hear 
her brother recite his prize poem which might have been 
the first chapter of a love-story, had not a stern sense of 
family duty made her promptly turn the page. And later 
on, in The Trial, she becomes the object of a school-boy's 
devotion ; but the real romance of her life is the building of 
a church for the neglected district of Cocksmoor, just as 
the romance of Miss Yonge's life was centered in missionary 
enterprise. Her profits from The Heir of Redely ffe went to 
build a schooner for the Melanesian mission, and The Daisy 
Chain provided a missionary college in New Zealand. In- 
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deed, in all her work burns the flame of enthusiasm for the 
Church, which characterized Tractarian England. Felix, 
the hero of The Pillars of the House, lives to give hack to 
the Church the lands which his forefathers had gained at 
the Reformation; Albinia in The Young Stepmother is 
mainly concerned to win her adopted family back to ortho- 
doxy and the High Church tradition; and many other in- 
stances could be quoted. 

But to dwell on this side of her work is to belittle Miss 
Yonge's position as a literary artist. It is not the message, 
which she conceived it her duty to give to her generation, 
that will preserve her memory in English literature; it is 
the intense reality of her characters. She lived with them 
as though they were her own familiar friends; they were 
the companions of years, and she was as intimate with their 
little peculiarities as any member of a large family could 
be with his or her brothers and sisters. Her favorites go 
on through several books, and each time they reappear have 
always grown to the right age and reached the right stage 
of development. It is the astonishing truth of her portrait- 
ure which deserves the attention of the literary critic; and 
it is a little surprising that whilst we are all acclaiming the 
successes of our later realists of the potteries and elsewhere, 
we neglect the quiet, detailed genre work of this little old- 
world, observant lady, whose novels, as Mr. Henry James 
once said of them, are as restful after some modern fiction 
as " stroking a cat after nursing a squirrel." But the 
creator of Daisy Miller and Isabel Archer and Miriam 
might well recognize a kindred spirit in the painter of the 
Mays and the Underwoods and the Merrifields and many 
another batch of English girls. 

Taking her girls as a whole, we must confess that they 
have not the subtlety of Mr. James's own portraits, but 
then they are English, not American. That is to say, they 
belong to an old and settled civilization and have nothing 
cosmopolitan about them. A trip to France, Switzerland, 
or Italy in the company of their parents would be their 
wildest idea of Continental adventure; anything like Miss 
Daisy Miller's tragic little effort at independence would be 
utterly impossible. But just because they do of necessity 
move along the safe and ordered ways of a life in which 
nothing ever " happens," meaning nothing sensational or 
unconventional, makes it the more surprising that their 
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histories should be so interesting, and only proves what 
can be done with the great facts of birth and love and death 
by a genuine artist. Still Miss Yonge does not despise more 
startling events and shows remarkable skill in handling 
them. The whole episode of the murder, and the wrongful 
condemnation of Leonard Ward in The Trial is admirably 
handled, and produces as vivid an impression as Mr. Gals- 
worthy produced in his Justice. We shall go back to Miss 
Yonge, as the twentieth century progresses and a generation 
grows up to whom mid- Victorian England is as much a mat- 
ter of history as the Regency is to us ; but in the mean time 
fashion turned away from her somewhere in the 'eighties 
and acclaimed Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Probably no novelist now living had as immediate and 
striking a success as Mrs. Ward achieved with Robert Els- 
mere. Mr. Gladstone devoted an article to it in The Nine- 
teenth Century, discussing solemnly its theory of miracles, 
and the doubts, which drove its hero from out the pale of 
orthodoxy. Mr. Andrew Lang in his own delightful way 
took up the parable in the Contemporary Review — "Well, 
if miracles don't happen, it's a miracle that they don't. As 
Joab said to Saul, ' C'est la le miracle.' " All Oxford and 
half London spent their time spotting the originals of its 
characters, something of an injustice to the originality of 
their creator. Sermons were preached for and against, and 
the book soon became the Bible of all the more daring spirits 
of the suburbs who liked to feel that they were coquetting 
with the Higher Criticism. The author of the little-noticed 
Miss Bretherton had indeed waked to find herself famous. 
But we are here concerned less with Mrs. Ward, the high- 
priestess of culture, than with Mrs. Ward, the painter of 
the first of her delightful girl portraits, pretty, wilful, gifted 
Rose, sister to the sober Catherine, the much-enduring, 
orthodox, puzzled, and protesting wife of the doubting hero. 

Rose represents a type to which Mrs. Ward seems as 
irresistibly drawn as Miss Yonge was to the delineation of 
large families, and perhaps for the same reason The 
serious Arnold tradition can hardly have left room for any- 
thing so gay and frivolous and light-hearted as the little 
violinist whom hesitating, philosophic Langham so far 
wrongs as to propose to tie down as his wife : yet it is just 
this very reverse of an Arnoldian figure which repeats itself 
again and again, with a difference, in Mrs. Ward's novels. 
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We have her as Laura Fountain in Helbech of Bannisdale. 
A historical version of her reappears in The Marriage of 
William Ashe. She is vulgarized as Letty Tressady, wife 
of Sir George of that name, and in both Mrs. Ward's last 
two novels she figures as Richard Meynell's ward, Hester, 
and as Lydia's rival, Felicia Melrose. It is the masculine 
element in Mrs. Ward, I think, mixed with the maternal 
which creates this charming variant of the English girl, 
pretty, wilful, impulsive, rebellious, just the type that a man 
wants to take into his arms and subdue by kisses, and that 
an older woman may deprecate, but in her heart of hearts 
cannot help spoiling. For it is an entire delusion, created 
and fostered by the conventionalities of the theater and the 
caricatures of the comic artists, that a woman is necessarily 
always jealous of this type. On the contrary, its kittenish 
grace appeals to her with the charm of all young life — wit- 
ness George Eliot's sympathetic delineation of Hetty Sorrel. 

Mrs. Ward's serious and deliberate self prefers a dif- 
ferent sort of heroine, the girl conscious of a high purpose 
and beginning to take up an independent position toward 
her world. Marcella is the leading instance, the heroine of 
the novel so-called, and the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
Sir George Tressady in Marcella' s sequel. But we have 
this independent type again as Julie in Lady Rose's Daugh- 
ter, as little Puritan Lucy in Eleanor, as Mary Elsmere, the 
second edition of Catherine, in The Case of Richard Mey- 
nell, as the heroine of Diana Mallory, and lastly as the 
Lydia of whose " mating " Mrs. Ward has so much to say. 
But though Mrs. Ward may bend all her energies toward 
depicting this girl of the period, the other wilful fairy type 
will keep reasserting herself, and usurping an undue share 
of reality, just because she is a type as old as Eve, whilst 
the Marcellas of this later age date about the 'eighties. 

Indeed, a study of Mrs. Ward's girl portraits is an un- 
conscious education in disentangling the essential from the 
accidental in feminine psychology, and that on lines perhaps 
not altogether foreseen by their delineator. To begin with, 
it is amusing to observe how careful Mrs. Ward is to keep 
even her wilful type within strictly conventional limits. 
Even poor little Lady Caroline Lamb — we should say Kitty 
Ashe — is only allowed a much Bowdlerized version of her 
original's adventure with Lord Byron, and Hester, the next 
most daring of Mrs. Ward's impulsive sinners, has her pro- 
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pensities explained by her sinister heritage. It would be 
impossible for any right-thinking English girl of " the 
upper classes " to emulate Hetty Sorrel. These things are 
" not done " in such circles, or, if done, are not delineated. 
Consequently, at the right moment the savior steps in, in 
the guise of husband or guardian, and all is for the best 
again in the best of all possible worlds. But it is instruc- 
tive to see that Mrs. Ward has come to admit the possibili- 
ties, though she hastens to supply the necessary safeguards. 
As to the independent type, a generation which has grown 
used to Ann Veronica's cannot but smile a little at the very 
restricted independence which Mrs. Ward allows them. It 
was all very well in the days of Marcella, somewhere in the 
early 'nineties, to limit their aspirations to a little coquet- 
ting with Socialism and a subversive interest in the fortunes 
of poachers. But so much water has flowed under the 
bridges since then, everywhere except in the novels of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. It is perhaps inevitable that it should be 
so. With every novelist, as the portrait gallery grows and 
lengthens, there is an obvious tendency to repeat effects, to 
draw more from memory than from the living model, with 
the result that that living model recedes further and further 
into the distance, and the discrepancy between the girl of 
Mrs. Ward's drawing and the girl of the period becomes 
sufficiently startling to attract attention. 

It is not so much Mrs. Ward's fault as the fault of the 
woman movement. Women in the last fifteen years have 
progressed at so rapid a rate that younger observers than 
Mrs. Ward might be pardoned for falling behind. But just 
because Mrs. Ward has not succeeded in keeping abreast 
of the movement, just because the Lydia of 1913 is still the 
Marcella of 1893, she is forfeiting her claim to be called a 
realist, and, what is worse for her art, is being driven to 
pose her unreal, because out-of-date, figures against a some- 
what conventional background. Probably she is herself not 
aware of it ; she still sees England and English life, and the 
English girl at the center of it, as she saw them twenty 
years ago. But to a generation face to face with feminism 
as an active force to be reckoned with, Lydia 's somewhat 
timid speculations as to the right relations between love 
and friendship, and her half-hearted determination to be 
free, will provoke a smile. They will recognize how right 
Mrs. Ward was to choose a remote, North-country back- 
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ground for so arrieree a heroine, and will even acquiesce in 
the very simple, if somewhat melodramatic formula upon 
which the story is constructed. 

For what is that formula? Only the old one of the two 
young men contending for the lady's hand, Lord Tatham 
with every gift of fortune to help him, and Claude Faver- 
sham, the adventurer, needing Lydia's love to redeem him. 
In the background we have the wicked ogre in his castle, 
gloating over his countless treasures, the terror and the 
tyrant of the countryside. And incidentally we have the 
reappearance of the long-lost heiress and the will-motif, so 
familiar to all students of melodrama. In other words Mr. 
Melrose, a bad and cruel landlord, a misogynist whose wife 
ran away from him with their child twenty years before, a 
great collector of objects of art and rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, makes Claude Faversham his agent and pro- 
poses to make him his heir, provided that he will do his 
bidding and in addition permit him to become the purchaser 
of some magnificent gems which Faversham happens to have 
inherited. Faversham for a time sells his soul in this way 
to the devil. Even when Melrose's wife and daughter re- 
appear, and their eause is espoused not only by the whole 
countryside but by Lord Tatham and his mother, he does 
not waver. It is only when Lydia rejects him and his pros- 
pective fortune, though owning her love, that his determina- 
tion is shaken. And when Melrose meets his end by an act 
of wild justice and is shot by the half-witted son of one of 
his victims, Faversham, heir in spite of himself, restores to 
Felicia Melrose her rightful heritage. Felicia thereupon, 
the child of nature and impulse, bestows her hand and her 
fortune upon Lord Tatham, whom Lydia had previously re- 
jected, and we finish with the partie carree so dear to old- 
fashioned playwrights. 

Of course Mrs. Ward does not give us the story quite in 
this mechanical fashion; she is too good an artist for that. 
But what she does not see, and what we, who have had our 
eyes opened to the real trend of twentieth-century move- 
ments, cannot help seeing, is that she is looking backward, 
not forward, that her Lydia belongs to 1890, not 1910, and 
that consequently her values are wrong, and her periods have 
got unconsciously mixed up, and the result is melodrama, 
not life. If she had frankly put it all twenty years back and 
begun with that phrase so dear to old-fashioned novelists, 
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" In the year 1890 a girl," etcetera, the result might 
have been different. Her true instinct for psychology would 
have had free play, and we should have had more scenes of 
such genuine feeling and simplicity as the love scene between 
Lydia and Tatham. There Mrs. Ward strikes the true note 
of an experience which can never be touched by time, the 
young, fresh love of youth for maiden in the very morning 
of life. For that scene, and for her pictures of the Cum- 
brian hills and dales, we can forgive her pages of melo- 
drama. But when all is said that can be said in favor of 
The Mating of Lydia, it remains true that a talent, which 
blossomed as early as Mrs. Ward's and received so full a 
recognition, is apt to let itself crystallize. She remains a 
nineteenth-century novelist, and during this first decade of 
the twentieth century the art of fiction has made notable 
progress. We may, or may not, like the pictures of life pre- 
sented to us by our later realists; we cannot ignore them. 
Mr. Wells is a novelist who arouses much controversy; but 
since he wrote Tono-Bungay, somehow any analysis of life 
which is less searching has a trick of looking old-fashioned. 
An old fashion is not necessarily a bad fashion ; but once the 
springs of the human heart have been laid bare and the 
secrets of the intellectual movements of our time have been 
disclosed, there can be no more playing on the surface. 
And it is just because Mrs. Ward does keep to the surface, 
because, like most of the Victorians, she is afraid of all the 
passions which stir humanity, except just that " maiden 
passion for a maid " of Tennysonian memory, that she can 
give us readable stories, but cannot give us great novels. 

For the English girl of the twentieth century, therefore,, 
we must look elsewhere. Perhaps her delineator has yet to 
be born. He is not Mr. H. G. Wells ; I refuse to regard Ann 
Veronica, or even the Isabel of The New Machiavelli, as 
true to type. Indeed, I believe that this delineator must be 
born a woman, if she is to take her proper place in the suc- 
cession — Miss Yonge for the mid- Victorians, Mrs. Ward for 
the later Victorians, and some novelist still in the making 
for the Edwardians and the neo-Georgians. And I can wish 
this novelist no better gift from the fairy godmother of 
fiction than a knowledge of girlhood as intimate as Miss 
Yonge had through life and Mrs. Ward had through most of 
it, and as patient and faithful a method of observation and 
record as belonged to them both. Mas. W. L. Courtney. 



